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GDC UPS THE ANTE 


Jobn Peck 


The Madison Area General Defense Committee (MAGDC) has enjoyed 
a resurgence in activity after a late summer/early autumn hiatus. In 
response to the hyper-policing that marred the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors protest last June, the MAGDC filed claims against the WI Dept. 
of Justice, the WI State Patrol, and half a dozen other runaway law 
enforcement agencies in preparation for an eventual civil liberties lawsuit. 
The MAGDC did bail out one protester leading up to the conference, 
and is still awaiting the verdict in the case of two others arrested outside 
the UW Memorial Union on June 16th. The MAGDC - with help from 
the National Lawyers Guild - trained a team of legal observers for the 
Mayors’ Conference, some of which have gone on to see other protest 


action such as at the recent KKK rally and counter demonstration in 
Milwaukee on Nov.23*. 


In light of escalating “war on terror” paranoia, the MAGDC is 
collaborating with the UW Infoshop (IWW 1.U. 620), Five Lakes 
Anarchist Guild (FLAG), Health Writers, and others to host a series of 
public educational events — workshops, film screenings, and discussions. 
This calendar will actually kick-off with two skills shares events in 

mid Dec. focusing on security culture and computer security. Other 
proposed MAGDC skills shares will focus on nonviolent direct action 
tactics, combating racism, street level first aid, and video documentary 
tactics for cop watch activists. 


Another MAGDC project is a citizen expose on the state law and order 
apparatus in the greater Madison/Dane County area. A survey is 
being drawn up to solicit grassroots experiences and recommendations 
on police brutality; lethal/non-lethal weapon abuse; profiling - racial, 
activist, homeless; democratic police accountability; criminalization 
of homelessness and addiction; anti-loitering and selective drug 
enforcement; legal system abuse; prison overcrowding; jailhouse phone 
and medical cartels, etc. While everyone's input is appreciated, the 
expertise of those most victimized would be especially useful. 


A timely series of factsheets on homeland insecurity, your rights and the 
police, and the history of right wing hate groups in Wisconsin is already 
available through the UW Infoshop (31 Univ. Sq. www.sit.wisc.edu/ 
~infoshop ). The MAGDC aims to expand this information further 
with a ‘Get Our of Jail Free’ Streetwise Guide to Madison and a ‘Police 
- Are They Worth It? Guide for Wisconsin Taxpayers. Ideas for other 
outreach materials are welcome, particularly if one is willing to lend a 
hand in their production! 


Anyone who is interested in getting more involved with these various 
projects is encouraged to attend one of our regular MAGDC work 
parties — next one is scheduled for Tues. Dec. 17" at 4:00 pm at 

the UW Infoshop (31 Univ. Sq.). People can also officially join the 
MAGDC for a mere $25 per year - forms are available at Lakeside Press 
(1334 Williamson St., the UW Infoshop, Rainbow Bookstore (426 

W. Gilman), or by contacting the MAGDC directly (P.O. Box 811, 
Madison, WI 53701). All proceeds defray local chapter costs, build our 
legal aid/bail fund, and support the great solidarity work of the national 
IWW general defense committee (www.iww.org/gdc/). Remember — an 


injury to one is an injury to all! 8 


IWW International Solidarity Committee 


RESOLUTION AGAINST THE WAR 
September 24, 2002 


Whereas the Industrial Workers of the World rejects the crude concepts 
of good versus evil, first strike self-defense and regime change as an 
ideological mask for the expanston of Anglo-American imperialist 
power to dominate and intimidate all nations and States, enemies and 
allies alike; 


Whereas the Industrial Workers of the World opposes the recruitment 
and participation of the labour movement in spying on domestic 
populations in search of terrorists as a dangerous and unnecessary 
expansion of federal power that puts at risk the privacy of all citizens 
and especially the lives and reputations of people of colour and Muslim 


believers; 


Whereas the Industrial Workers of the World recognizes the United 
States and United Kingdom as makers and users of chemical, biological 
and nuclear weapons of mass destruction and important exporters of 
weapons to the world’s conflict zones; 


Whereas the failure of Western States foreign policy to prevent the 
spread of weapons of mass destruction to non-Western states is evident 
and will continue to degrade the prospects for world peace and endanger 
the global environment; 


Whereas the United States sought ta counter Iranian regional influence 
by providing military and financial support to the Iraqi regime to 
prosecute the Iraq-Iran war and continued to do so even after Saddam 
Hussein’s armed forces gassed the Kurdish people in northern Iraq; 


Whereas the Industrial Workers of the World support the autonomy and 
self-determination of the diverse populations within the borders of the 
Iraqi state; 


BE IT RESOLVED THAT the Industrial Workers of the World call 
on its members and allies to vocally oppose the Anglo-American war 
against Iraq and advocate against the recruitment and participation 

of workers in domestic spying efforts, as is possible through popular 
education, pickets, leaflets, email list-servers, on-line chats, forums and 
direct action. 


Be it resolved that the Industrial Workers of the World call on the 
United States, United Kingdom and their Western allies ta immediately 
stop the export of weapons and honour their treaty commitments to 
destroy their stockpiles of chemical, biological, and nuclear weapons. 
The West must demonstrate the political and military futility of these 
weapons to the rest of the world and reduce their availability or other 
States will never stop trying to develop weapons of mass destruction. 


Be it resolved that the Industrial Workers of the World support the 
decision-making power of the population of Iraq in all its diversity to 
decide without Western coercion the means and forum to convene and 
decide the distribution of territory and resources, including the option 
to dissolve Iraq into smaller democratic political entities. We urge these 
peoples to ensure the voices of women and of minorities are heard and 
their concerns addressed justly in this forum. We also urge regional 
cooperation among these peoples ta prevent conflict and ensure resources 
are shared on the basis of mutual aid. 


WORKER CONTROL 
BREATHES LIFE INTO AILING 


FACTORIES 


Sydney Morning Herald November 9, 2002 


http://www.smh.com.au/articles/2002/11/08/ 1036308479390.hunk 


Reed Lindsay reports from Buenos Aires on a rare - and controversial - success 


story amid the ruins of Argentina's economy. 


For nearly a year, the workers at the Grissinopoli bread stick factory saw their 
weekly salary steadily decline from 150 pesos to 100 and then to 40. Finally, on 
June 3, with the firm headed for bankruptcy, the workers demanded recompense. 
The plant manager offered 10 pesos to each of the 14 employees, and asked them 


to leave the factory. They didn't budge. 


“He closed the shutters, and we stayed inside,” said Norma Pintos, 49, who has 
worked at the factory, in the middle-class Chacarita neighbourhood, for 11 years. 


is 


. 


We just wanted to keep coming to work.” 


Bur what began as a last-ditch effort to save their jobs, or at the very least to receive 
some back wages, turned into a dogged effort to gain control of the factory. The 
workers began taking turns guarding the factory 24 hours a day, surviving by asking 
for spare change at the public university and selling empanadas, chorizos and 
home-made bread on the street. Four months later, the city legislature expropriated 
the factory and handed it over to the workers. In October, Grissinopoli began 


producing bread sticks again. 


In little more than a year, workers have seized control of scores of foundering 
factories across Argentina. Even more remarkable than the takeovers has been the 
worker-led resuscitation of the factories, which in some cases are doing better than 


under their Previous ownerships. 


Apart from saving thousands of jobs and softening the precipitous decline of the 
nation’s once formidable industrial production, the factory takeovers are defying 
hard-and-fast notions about the relationship between capital and labour. They 
have also begun to alarm conservatives, who view them as a threatening private 
property rights. But in this crisis-laden nation of 37million, where more than 
half the population is below the poverty line and 34 percent of the workforce is 
unemployed or underemployed, the workers have won government sanction and 


strong public support. 


As darkness descends over the murky Riachuelo River that marks Buenos Aires’ 
southern boundary, the nearby Ghelco ice-cream factory still hums with activity. 
Men in green uniforms mop floors while others sort papers in the front office. In 
February, the owners of the factory, once the nation’s leading maker of the flavoured 
powder used in making ice-cream, locked the doors and soon afterwards filed for 
bankruptcy. The workers, who were owed the equivalent of thousands of dollars 

in back wages and benefits, were left to fend for themselves as they awaited the 


outcome of a long and uncertain legal process. 


At the urging of Luis Caro, a lawyer who has represented some 40 occupied 
factories, the workers formed a co-operative and mounted a permanent protest in 
front of the factory, preventing attempts to remove any equipment or inventory. 
After three months the bankruptcy judge allowed them temporarily to rent the 
factory. In September, the Buenos Aires legislature expropriated Ghelco - the first 
seizure of its kind in the city - and handed the keys to the co-operative. Now 43 
of Ghelco’s former employees, all of whom worked on the factory floor, run the 


company. 


While they say they enjoy working for themselves, bringing the company back 
to life has not been easy. Many are working 12-hour days as they juggle new 


managerial or administrative duties with their former production posts. 


“Before, when it was time to leave, we were out the door .... now, it’s nine at 
night and we're still here,” said Claudia Pea, who labels containers and cleans the 
bathrooms when she is not greeting customers and clients as a receptionist. 
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(608) 262-9036 
Lakeside Printing Cooperative (IU 450) 
1334 Williamson Street, Madison, WI 53703 
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SUBMISSION GUIDELINES 
AND EDITORIAL POLICY 


Please send submissions as email at- 
tachments (don’t just copy and paste 
into the body of your email message!) 
This will allow us to get the newsletter out 
faster and make sure that your formatting 
(italics, bold type, etc.) is preserved. 


Let us know how you would like to be 
identified in the article byline. 


Please also make it clear if you would pre- 
fer your article to run unedited. Otherwise, 
we may edit for clarity and length. 


Where major edits are performed we will 
jointly credit the editors of Prairie Fire. 


RR Saye a a T 
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ORGANIZER 


TRAINING 


Jerry Chernow 


Wobblies from Chicago, Milwaukee and Madison 
attended an IWW Organizer Training session at 
the UE Hall in Chicago on October 27th. The 
trainers were Morgan Miller, from Portland, and 
Alexis Buss, General Secretary-Treasurer. 


Morgan Miller spoke on “Building Strong and 
Active Branches” relying on his experience 

in helping to build the Portland General 
Membership Branch and Industrial District 
Council. He focussed on the need for branches 
to do “wobbly work” — that is, to put their 
emphasis on organizing workers along industrial 
lines, starting by forming industrial organizing 
committees. Some of his suggestions include the 
following: 


° Usea formal, but democratic 
meeting process 

* Choose an accessable and 
comfortable meeting space 

° Avoid politics in meetings 

e Rotate leadership, train new leaders 

° When participating in coalition/ 
solidarity work, do it as Wobblies 

° Develop fundraising strategies to 
build an Organizing Fund 

* Hold occassional Orientation 
Meetings for new members 


Morgan concluded by saying that he believes we 
currently have a great opportunity to build the 
Union, since capitalism in our current society 

is clearly seen by many as anti-worker, and 

the radical wobbly message has gained more 
acceptance among rank-and-file workers. 


Alexis Buss gave a detailed, nuts-and-bolts 
presentation on “How to Build a Workplace 
Campaign’, pointing out the unique tactics used 
by wobblies. By employing numerous role-plays, 
including some real life examples, she created a 
participatory and dynamic atmosphere among 
attendees, and an optimistic feeling that we really 
can be successful in our organizing campaigns. 


Since many interested Madison wobs were not 
able to attend this past training, there has been 
recent discussion about bringing the trainers back 
next year — either to Madison or possibly to the 
Midwest Gathering in Milwaukee. If it happens, 
I encourage all of you to attend — it will be well 
worth your time. & 
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Worker Control, from Pg. 2 


Across the Riachuelo in the province of Buenos Aires, business is booming for the 
54 members of the Union and Force Co-operative, who occupied a metallurgical 
plant for six months before securing legal control through an expropriation last 
year. : 


The workers are earning more than twice as much as they did as employees and 
are set to take on 20 new members, almost all of them sons of current workers. 
With demand high for their copper and brass pipes and taps, they are expanding 
the plant and have plans to export theit products. The workers are as surprised as 
anyone else at the factory's success. 


“The fellows still think this is all a dream,” said the co-operative’s president, Roberto 
Salcedo, 49. “Nowadays if you lose your job you know that you aren't going to find 
work again, and much less at our age.” 


If shrewd industrialists with an open credit line ran these companies into 
bankruptcy, how can worker-controlled co-operatives with no capital and no 
business experience be thriving during the worst economic slump in Argentina's 
history? 


Having the books wiped clean of old debts has not hurt. But more important, the 
workers say, are the profits freed by eliminating the owners’ hefty take and the 
higher salaries paid to managerial staff. As in most of the occupied factories, the 
Union and Force Co-operative has an egalitarian pay scale. Decisions are made 

by direct vote in regular Assemblies and each worker earns the same, based on the 
previous week’s profits. 


Caro estimates that workers have taken over 100 factories and other businesses 
nationwide. While most takeovers have been at factories, they have also included a 
supermarket, a medical clinic, a Patagonian mine and a Buenos Aires shipyard. 


Often, the owners have struck a deal whereby the workers take over production in 
exchange for payment of rent or forgiving back wages or benefits. Other factories 
are still in a state of legal limbo. But the ultimate aim for many worker-controlled 
factories is expropriation. 


In the past two years, 17 factories have been expropriated in the province of Buenos 
Aires and in recent months three in the capital. Provincial and city legislators are 
drafting bills that would create a government agency to assist in the formation of 
co-operatives and facilitate the expropriation of bankrupt companies to hand them 
to the workers. 


However, dissent is brewing among influential economic interests, and as a result 
political support for expropriations may be waning, said Beatriz Baltroc, a Buenos 
Aires city legislator who has been a leading proponent of the expropriations. While 
the first two expropriations in the capital were approved unanimously by the city 
legislature, the centre-right Radical Party has since reversed its position, refusing to 
vote on the expropriation of Grissinopoli. 


“The property of the owners is being ignored in order to transfer it to the employees. 
This is not an expropriation, it is a confiscation,” said Gregorio Badeni, a 
constitutional lawyer. “Expropriations can only be declared in cases of public 
benefit. In these cases there is no public benefit. There is benefit for 20 or 30 
people.” 


But with local support for the factory-occupying workers strong, authorities have 


had little success removing them by force. 


In March, about 200 people from neighbourhood assemblies and human rights 
groups converged on the worker-controlled Brukmani textile factory, forcing the 
retreat of 70 riot police who were acting on a judge's order to reclaim the property. 


“The idea that a capitalist is needed to organize production is being demystified,” 
said Christian Castillo, a sociology professor at the University of Buenos Aires. 


“If things improve economically, this movement perhaps may fade away. But the 
idea of worker control is out there.” @ 
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ADDICTED 


TOWAR 


by Joel Andreas 
reviewed by Camy Matthay 


Joel Andreas 

Addicted to War 

64 pages 

$10.00 (includes domestic U.S. shipping) 
AK Press, 2002 

Oakland, CA 


Addicted to War by Joel Andreas is one of the best primers I’ve 
come across detailing the links between U.S. foreign policy, 
U.S. militarism, and corporate power mongering. Andreas’ 
“illustrated expose” mingles a cartoon layout with excellent 
caricature, well-placed documentary photographs, and a 
narrative that unfolds as engagingly as an Agatha Christie novel. 


Andreas’ story begins with a variation on one of my favorite 
radical clichés: “What if the army had to hold a bake sale and 
schools got all the money they needed?” I saw this printed on a 
t-shirt sometime in the late 80s. It was a good twist and made 
people snicker. But two decades later, with as many as 800 U.S. 
military bases on the planet, clandestine wars being waged in 
West Papua, the Philippines, Georgia, Colombia, Ecuador, and 
Burma (this list is not exhaustive), and impoverished domestic 
social services, snickering just doesn’t cut it (not that it ever did). 
Andreas wants people outraged about our war-dependent economy 
a and the hegemonic ambitions of our government. His book, concise 
ee om act irene and so well conceived, cannot fail to provoke strong feelings in 

its readers about the hidden agenda and (private) purpose of U.S. 
military policy. 


Cover and other images © AK Press 


ea Andreas’ subtitle “Why the U.S. Can’t Kick Militarism” lingered in 
my mind as I read the book; it was an assertion and not a question. 
Was Andreas (in such a skinny volume) going to be able to tell me 


why? 


2 Chapter 1 
- “Manifest Destiny’ 


i 


se ine cops 


As it turns out, he does something better than offer a list of answers. 
While indirectly challenging readers to consider who he might 
mean by “the U.S.,” Andreas draws out (in both senses of those 
words) the proclivity of the ruling elites in the last two hundred 
years to favor the unfettered growth of their assets. This goal, of 
course, requires doing what needs to be done to guarantee profits, 
which in turn means developing more markets domestically, e.g., 
through expansion as well as unsustainable and unethical practices 
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Chapter 4 such as planned obsolescence. When production exceeds 
: x he home consumption ~something, Andreas points out, 


“War on Te rror ism 9 that was well within the imagination of 19% century 


magnates- markets must be created abroad. And opening 


Alter Ea nor fe Saptenber «| “Fo Find act, it wakes dete ty atk te foreign markets, we have seen, translates into a multitude 
Terrore Bt edison i li Wiens Suepect hienselt, An US warplines á mE s : $ 
EROATEN | R gan benking Afghanstan; Osaa of impositions and colonial horrors including: slavery, 
Keia a pia aas f bin Laden — 2 vidgoraped 
ae wae +) D ke " . > . . ` xa) aje 
Misael by Ba GA Reo AES eas ni we pba rnd plantations, oil wells, and mining claims —and the military 
United S: i ne amie « "TV 7: 
MEMRANME RE serge responsibility” needed to protect those interests. 
oy 


mni 
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<3 
Americe i3 tasting d 
SN General Smedley Butler who was one of the most celebrated 
For 2. & . Or g \ . . . . . . 
Y te Sirie wena kas ba istics N leaders of the Marine expeditions in Latin America during 
tes presses ans degradation fr hi | 1 d ` hi 2 h «J 
soy at ern EARE a the early 1900s recounted in his retirement that “T spent 


e T O Ve aa most of my time as a high-class muscle man for Big 


iĝi topin Th ine kiiin $ 
tog Mtioet coania ty te Business, for Wall Street, and the Bankers. In short I was 
a racketeer, a gangster for capitalism.” In the patronizing 
rhetoric of his day and ours, he was one of “our boys” who 

in Polosting Sid nat teire a3 the « : » . 

mS iidel es | was “making the world safe for democracy.” In his own 
account Butler admitted, “Our boys were sent off to die 
with beautiful ideals printed in front of them. No one told 
them that dollars and cents were the real reason they were 


marching off to kill and die.” 


Andreas maintains that the leadership of this country - 
from the architects of our Republic to our current basketful of corporate moguls- have always assumed a prerogative 
of supremacy and entitlement. This attitude, originally encapsulated by the idea of “Manifest Destiny,” though 
repudiated by the ruling elite in theory, continues to be embraced in practice. It is an objective that has moved 
from being an outspoken one of white supremacists circa 1780, e.g., “We must march from ocean to ocean. ..It is 
the destiny of the white race” to a covert commitment to 
personal power and self-interest. Although these latter x „Chapter. T 2 
objectives are often masked by patriotic rhetoric about Resisting Militarism 
national security, on close examination they reveal not OO ETS 
much more than the unflagging desire of these individuals $ 

apposition $ 
to protect their competition for more wealth and privilege Toreigo ventory 


sine tiobs: ance 
-in a word, to act in imperial fashion as capitalists. Resericen. od 
Spanish-American 
wart of the last 
century. The 


tn fact, there's 
bean 


Addicted to War illustrates why the U.S. is necessarily 
dependent on war to feed its capitalistic production 
patterns. This book raises many important questions not 


3 . . Asti» Bat L X is 
the least of which are the four Andreas supplies at the very AL ET 
2 f : i j- } 
end of the book: “How much does it cost?” “Who is going file 
a» « x 5 >” « : Lets gp back daO Wiot 
n mea r is going to pay?” and vee oe : wart pe eat 
ie?” Given t e answers and the reasons which have been Fy: i aa 
so skillfully illustrated in the previous 60 pages, another x ‘meg etre 
old cliché came to mind: “What if there were a war and toes poten e 
» : : home, the Rayerity of 
nobody came?” It is exactly for that reason that I wish tuted sses dhe wor 


—if not all youth- at least every kid with a yen to delight 
Uncle Sam would read Addicted to War, share it with 
their friends, and then insist on reading it (very slowly and 
patiently) to those happy-face recruiters who visit their 
schools. 
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WOBBLY a= 
CULTURE 
CORNER 


M.L. Liebler visited the branch at our November 
membership meeting bringing greetings from 
Detroit. Mike and I have been brothers for years 
and we are working on republishing a book of 
Utah Phillips writtings. Please contact me if you 
are interested in helping work on that project. 
<carlwob @terracom.net> 


Mike's web page is: www.mlLiebler.com 


Here isa M.L. poem from an edited anthology of 
20th century Detroit poetry. 


Mass Production 


When we look closely inside 

The tunnel of the American 

Factory, we see gears turning 

In disorienting prophecy, it is not 

Salvation that first catches our eye. 

Diego Rivera said “Industry is 

Our Salvation!” What he dreamed 

Was a much different nightmare 

Of wires and gears and smoke- 

Stack lightening than the burning sleep 
Deep within the cavernous factories 

Of our broken hearts where we are left hollow, 
And alone on a cold highway 

Of separation and pressing discrimination. 
The American spirit has long been 
Strangled at some untraceable point 
Between the ideal and the real. Now, 

We are hungry and we are waiting 

For our justice to pass through 

This system of mass production. The wheels 
Grind slowly in a world of industrial darkness 
Where the murderous dollar suffocates 

Our hope with progress, and where 

Our dreams twist in fitful sleep. 

Our futures lie stricken in 

Inanimate blankness as we wait 

And wait, like our ancestors did, 

for a change that surely moves 

As slow as blood through the thick 


Grease heart of oil fed machines. 


from: Abandon Automobile Detroit City Poetry 
2001, Wayne State University, 

edited by Melba Joyce Boyd & M. L. Liebler ISBN 
O-8143-2810-5) 
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